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FOREWORD 



In 1963, the American Institutes for Research undertook a nation-wide 
study. The Process and Product of TSI High School Level Vocational, 

Edu cation in the United States , funded by the Ford Foundation. 

The first phase consisted of a post high school follow-up survey of a 
national sample of vocational and academic program graduates selected 
from 100 vocational and comprehensive high schools. Eight of the 100 
schools were from New York State. First phase findings were reported 
in 1965, and have been widely circulated since. At the present time, 
the second phase of the study, an analysis of the process of vocational 
education as found in the 100 participant schools, is nearing completion. 

The present report concerns the post high school follow-up data on the 
vocational and academic program graduates of the eight New York schools 
that participated in the national survey. Where appropriate, comparable 
national survey data have been provided so that the New York educators 
may compare the New York State data with that from the national survey. 

The findings reported have one obvious limitation. They are based on a 
breakout sample, rather than on a sample of schools and graduates specifically 
constructed for the State of New York. Even so, there is good reason to 
believe that the findings are representative of what happens to New York 
State vocational course graduates after high school. Hence, they should 
be of interest to vocational educators in New York. 
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SECTION 1 NATIONAL FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 
Objectives and Issues 

The objectives of the national foiiow-up study that are relevant to this 
report were as follows: 

i. To describe the essential variables of post high school 
occupational and educational experiences of 10,000 high 
school T&l vocational course graduates selected from the 
classes of 1 953 • 1958 and 1962. The occupational vari- 
ables of primary concern included: 

•Time required to get first full-time job. 

•Relatedness of first job to high school training. 

•Methods used to get first full-time job. 

•Reasons for not getting job related to training. 

•Geographic mobility relative to first job. 

•Initial earnings and earnings progression. 

•Employment security over the years worked. 

•Relatedness of all jobs held to high school training. 

•Sat isfaction with jobs held. 

•Employer stability over the years worked. 

Nonoccupational variables included: 

•Sources of influence in vocational course selection. 
•Attitudes toward selected school factors. 

•Opinions regarding adequacy of occupational training. 

•Post high school educational experiences. 

•Conversational interests of graduates. 

•Leisure time activities of graduates. 

•Organization affiliations of graduates. 
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2. To compare vocational with academic course graduates in 
terms of relevant post high school occupational and non- 
occupational variables. Related to this objective, is 
the long-standing issue of general as vocational educa- 
tion at the high school level. While it was not the 
goal of the study to resolve the issue, it did hope to 
provide some long overdue data to a controversy not 
noted for concern with facts. 

3, To compare vocational course graduates from comprehensive 
high schools with those from vocational high schools in 
terms of relevant post high school occupational and non- 
occupational variables. Here, again, an issue is involved. 

Some educators argue strongly for vocational education in 
comprehensive high schools. Others argue with equal con- 
viction that such education is best conducted in the vo- 
cational high school. It was felt that a comparison of 
graduates from both types of schools would have a bearing 

on the issue. 

Selection of Schools 

At the time of the original study In 1963, there were 667 high schools in 
United States that offered three or more trade and industrial high school 
level courses. The study sampled 100 or 15 percent of these schools. The 
schools were selected by means of a stratified random sampling procedure 
that took Into account geographic region, school enrollment and type of 

high school. 

Table 1 shows the regional distribution of both the population of 667 schools 
and the sample of 100 schools. Notice that each region Is represented in the 
sample in approximate proportion to its contribution to the United States 

total. 
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TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDY'S POPULATION AND SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION. (U.S. Office of Education Regions) 



Geographic 
Reg i on 


Population 


Sam 


>1e 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 . 


New England 


72 


10.8 


11 


11 


2. 


Mideast 


162 


24.3 


24 


24 


3. 


Great Lakes 


100 


15.0 


15 


15 


4. 


Plains 


48 


7.2 


7 


7 


5. 


Southeast 


196 


29.4 


29 


29 


6 . 


Southwest 


54 


8.1 


8 


8 


7. 


Rocky Mountains 


8 


1.2 


1 


1 


8 . 


Pacific 


27 


4.0 


5 


5 


UNITED STATES 


667 


100.0 


100 


100 



Table 2 shows the distribution of population and sample schools in three 
total pupil enrollment categories. Each enrollment category was repre- 
sented in the sample in approximate proportion to its representation in 
the U.S. population of schools. Notice that the New York sample of eight 
schools does not conform to the U.S. sample in terms of percentage of 
schools distributed in the three enrollment categories. The New York 
sample contains a greater percentage of schools with enrollments of 1500 

or more. 



TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE SCHOOLS 

BY TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



Enrol Iment 


Population 


U.S. Sample 


N . Y . Samp 1 e 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 1500 


177 


26.5 


30 


30 


1 


12.5 


500 - 1500 


284 


42.6 


40 


40 


3 


37.5 


More than 1500 


206 


30.9 


30 


30 


4 


50.0 


TOTAL 


667 


100.0 


100 n 


100 


8 


100.0 



Table 3 shows the distribution of the U.S. sample and the Hew York 
sample in terms of type of school. Both samples involve a 50-50 split 
among the two types of schools. Thus, the New York sample is, in this 
respect, the same as the U.S. sample. It is also a reasonable approx- 
■ imatlon of the population distribution of schools into the two basic 
categories, i.e., comprehensive and vocational schools. 



TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE SCHOOLS 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 




It must be understood that there was no choice about the New York State 
sample. The present study reports as the New York State sample the 
eight New York schools that were included in the U.S. sample of the 
original study. Nevertheless, it is a happy circumstance that the 
New York sample is a close approximation of the structure of the original 
U.S. sample. It makes possible a comparison of New York State data with 
data obtained from the United States as a whole. 



Selection of Graduates 

From each of the 100 schools, a maximum of 50 T6l vocational course grad- 
uates was selected from each of three graduating classes, i.e., the classes 
of 1953, 1958 and 1962. Where the graduating class was less than 50, aH. 
graduates were selected for follow-up survey. Where it exceeded 50, a 
random sample of 50 graduates was selected. In the latter case, an attempt 
was made to select graduates so that all vocational courses offered by 
the school were equally represented Sn the class year sample. This 
was not always possible. 
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Tabic 4 shows the distribution of vocational program graduates selected 
for follow-up study by graduating class year and by type of school. The 
relatively small graduating classes in some of the comprehensive schools 
accounts for the smaller percentages of graduates from such schools. 
Nevertheless the disparity is not excessive. 



TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF TSl GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CLASS YEAR AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 









YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






Type of School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Vocational 


1779 


60.4 


2002 


54.7 


2379 


56.7 


61 60 


57.0 


Comprehensive 


1166 


39.6 


1659 


45.3 


1820 


43.3 


4645 


43.0 



Table 5 shows the distribution of the graduates by graduating class year 
and school total enrollment. The percentages of graduates by enrollment 
category is a reflection of the 30-40-30 distribution of the 100 schools 
surveyed in the enrollment categories shown. 



TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTION OF T&l GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CLASS YEAR AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



School Enrollment 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


U 

1 


Less than 500 


1021 


34.7 


1146 


31.3 


1370 


32.6 


3537 


32.7 


500 - 1500 


1119 


38.0 


1432 


39.1 


1553 


37.0 


4104 


38.0 


More than 1500 


805 


27.3 


1083 


29.6 


1276 


30.4 


3164 


29.3 



Survey Procedure 

A roster of the names and addresses of graduates selected for follow-up 
study was obtained from each school. The questionnaire mailed to the 
graduates is shown in the Appendix. Because of the formidable 
nature of the questionnaire, a multiple contact strategy was applied to 
increase the percentage of returns. The procedure involved seven mail 
contacts, a sequence that was terminated when a questionnaire return # 

was received from the graduate. The seven contacts were as follows: 

1. Initial contact ( letter) . A letter requesting the graduate 
to complete and return the questionnaire and explaining 
the purpose of the survey was the first contact. The 
letter appeared on a specially designed school letterhead, 
and was signed by the school principal and/or shop in- 
structor. Signatures were simulated with permission of 
school personnel. 

2. Second contact ( post card) . A post card signed by the 
school principal was sent as a reminder three days after 
the initial letter. It also functioned as a thank you note 
to those who had returned the questionnaire. 

3 . Third contact ( post card h Another reminder post card, 
signed by the principal, was mailed ten days after the 
first letter. It was a stepped-up version of a friendly 
reminder, urging the graduate to send in the completed 
quest ionnai re* 

l$ ee the original report for a more detailed account of the survey procedure, 
and exhibits of the mailing pieces. (Eninger, M. U. The Process^ am[ Product 
of T&l High School Level Vocational Education i n the United State s.. 

FT ttsFurghT Amer Fean Inst i tut es" "for Research ,~*5e p t ember , » 9°5. 



k. Fourth contact ( letter) . This was a strongly-worded 

appeal, siqned by the president of the research institute. 

It stressed the graduate's opportunity to help the future 
of vocational education by giving the information request- 
ed. It was mailed twenty-four days after the initial 
letter, together with a second quest ionnai re v to graduates 
who had not responded . 

5. Fifth contact (post card). A third reminder post card, 
signed by the principal, was mailed to non respondents 
on the thi rty-eiqhth day after the initial mailing. 

6. Sixth contact ( letter) . A special plea letter, signed 
by the principal, was mailed together with another 
questionnaire on the fifty-third day. The letter stressed 
the importance of getting a completed questionnaire from 
the graduate. 

7. Seventh contact ( letter) . A final letter, signed by the 
graduate's former shop instructor, was mailed sixty days 
after the initial letter to the remaining nonrespondents. 

The above approach, which bordered on pestering the nonrespondents to return 
the questionnaire, proved to be essential. Each mail contact brought a new 
wave of questionnaire returns, albeit a diminishing wave with each successive 
contact. Only about 21 percent responded to the initial letter. The complete 
series of contacts eventually brought the return to 50.5 percent of the 
initial mailing and 66.6 percent of those who could be located by mail. These 
results proved the value of a multiple contact strategy. 



Survey Returns 

Table 6 shows the survey returns from the graduates for both the New York 
and United States samples. The percentages are questionnaire returns based 
upon the numbers of graduates contacted. The returns from New York 
graduates were slightly greater than from the U.S. graduates. Notice also 
that the returns decrease with the increased years out of school. This is 
primarily attributable to the greater difficulty in locating graduates of 

1953 and 1958. 

TABLE 6. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND 

YEAR OF GRADUATION, BASED ON GRADUATE SAMPLE 
(Shaded rows contain U.S. data for comparison purposes.) 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Type of School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Vocational 


NY 


82 


AA.3 


113 


51. A 


151 


68.0 


3A8 


55.5 


US 


HR 


Bis 




Sip 


■§&. 


61.1 


3122 


50.7 


Comprehensive 


AO 


31.7 


AA 


39.3 


89 


59.7 


175 


A5.2 


IIIE 


Iftfl 


720 




1033 


56.8 


2205 


47.5 


All Schools 


122 


39.2 


157 


47.3 


2A0 


6A.7 


523 


51.6 


f!lg§ 


iPJg 


mil 


45.4 


;?|8|| 




5327 


49.5 



* Includes cases from adjacent years of graduation. 



Table 7 shows the structure of the New York and U.S. samples. The per- 
centages are based upon the total number of usable returns, and include 
additional questionnaires obtained by special search, find and interview 
procedures applied for the purpose of correcting the main sample results 
for nonrespondence. Notice that the New York sample came to 551 cases 
✓ for the combined class years. The number of New York cases reported in^ 
subsequent analysis wi 1 1 often be less than this total because va ry i ng 
percentages of respondents failed to complete individual quest ionnai re 

i terns . 

1 
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TABLE 7. THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES IN THE NEW YORK AND 
UNITED STATES SAMPLE BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND YEAR OF GRADUATION 
BASED ON USABLE QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 
(Shaded rows contain U.S. survey data for comparison purposes.) 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Type of School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Comb i ned* 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


NY 

Vocational 

US 


87 


66.9 


120 


71 .8 


154 


61.6 


363 


65.9 


HI 


iff? 


Mm 


56.6 


14 53 


58.4 


3122 


58.6 


Comprehensive 


43 


33.1 


47 


28.2 


96 


38.4 


188 


34.1 


4|i*8 


111 ! 


IgfeM 


mm 


1033 




2205 


41.4 


All Schools 


130 


23.6 


167 


30.3 


250 


45.4 


551 


100.0 


gll® 


Mm 


wm 


Mvi" 


2486 


46.3 


5327V 1 


100.0 



4k 

* Includes cases from adjacent years of graduation. 



Throughout the report, the number of New York cases reported in individual 
tables will usually be less than the total New York usable returns reported 
in Table 7. The nature of each particular analysis generates a loss of 
cases. For example, when the analyses concern the first job held after 
high school, only those who went directly to work after high school are 
tapped for data. Those who went directly to college or to military service 
are dropped, because to include them would mean a distortion of the data. 



SECTION 2 INTRODUCTION TO NEW YORK STATE REPORT 
Report Organization 

With few exceptions, ail tables include New York and United States data 
for comparison purposes. The United States data will always appear in 
shaded columns or rows, whereas New York data will always appear in non- 
shaded (white) columns or rows. The contrast should facilitate making 
comparisons. 

All tables and figures appear on right-hand pages. A quick identification 
heading is located in the upper right-hand corner of all table pages. The 
commentary for each table is located on the opposite left-hand page. Each 
commentary page consists of (l) orientation questions at the top of the 
page, (2) a findings section which reports the major findinqs without com- 
menting on all tabled data, and (3) a comment section which the writer has 
used to emphasize overall generalizations, data implication or cautions 
concerning the interpretation of the data. The commentary for each table 
is limited to one page in the interest of brevity and the method of data 
reporting described above. 
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SECTION Q SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON COURSE SELECTION 



Introduction 

This section takes a look at the sources which vocational and academic 
graduates report influenced them in the type of course selected in high 
school. Each graduate was asked to indicate al I sources which had some 
measure of influence on the course selected, and then to indicate the 
single most important source of influence. The analyses which follow 
merely scratch the surface of an important problem-area, namely, the 
dynamics of deciding a career during the formative years of the high 

school period. 

Summary 

1. Multiple sources of influence . Most graduates acknowledge that 
they were influenced by more than one source. The most 
frequently mentioned sources of influence in course selec- 
tion were job opportunities, parents, books and magazines, 
school counselors and friends of the same age. ^Relative 
to other sources of influence, school personnel play a 
minor role. • The trend suggests, however, that the role of 
school personnel in influencing course selection is on the 
increase. • Vocational graduates from comprehensive schools 
differ in degree from vocational school graduates in the 
sources of influence acknowledged. The school counselor 
plays a more active role in the comprehensive schools. 

• Academic program graduates differ markedly from vocational 
program graduates in the sources acknowledged to have influenced 
their course selection. 
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2, Most important soyrce of influence . No one single source 
predominates as the most important source of influence on 
course selection. •The most frequently mentioned "most 
important" source is the graduate's perception of job 
opportunities, i.e., he selects the type of course he does 
because he thinks the job opportunities wi 11 be qood. 

• The minor roie of school personnel in influencing course 
selection is emphasized by their infrequent mention as a 
"most important" influence source. •There are substantial 
differences between graduates of vocational and comprehensive 
schools on the "most important" sources of course selection 
influence acknowledged. •Academic graduates report a greater 
influence by school counselors than by parents. The reverse 
is true for vocational graduates. 



WHAT SOURCES DO NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES ACKNOWLEDGE AS 
AN INFLUENCE ON THE TYPE OF COURSE SELECTED? DOES THE NEW YORK STATE 
PATTERN OF SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED DIFFER FROM THE U.S. PATTERN? ARE THERE 
INDICATIONS OF YEAR TO YEAR TRENDS? 

•FINDINGS: Table 8 presents the data. The top six sources of influence 

acknowledged by the New York State graduates are ranked below, with the 
U.S. top six at the right. 



New York 


i 


United States 


i 


job opportunities 


36.2 


job opportunities 


A3. A 


parents 


29.1 


parents 


28.5 


books and magazines 


20.5 


friend your age 


21.6 


school counselor 


17.5 


books and magazines 


17.5 


friend your age 


15.6 


school teacher 


15.1 


relative 


13.8 


school counselor 


12.3 



Compared with U.S. graduates, the New York graduates are less influenced 
by job opportunities and friends of the same age, and more influenced by 
school counselors and books and magazines. Only 12. A percent of the 
New York graduates acknowledged the influence of a teacher. 

The data suggest that the influence of job opportunities, parents, books 
and magazines, school teachers and school counselors is increasing. With 
the exception of the parental influence trend, these trends agree with 
comparable U.S. trends. 

•COMMENT: While the trends are in the right direction, school personnel are 

still not a major source of influence on vocational course selection. 
Students lean more heavily on their perceptions of job opportunities, the 
advices of parents and friends, and what they read in books and magazines. 
This is in contrast with the potential for vocational guidance claimed for 
school personnel. One wonders if the holding power of vocational programs 
would increase if students received more professional vocational guidance. 



THE SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTION 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAR 
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TABLE 8. ACKNOWLEDGED SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON COURSE SELECTION: ANALYSIS BY 

CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON ALL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Sources of Influence 




1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


on Course sc I cct i on 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


NY 


38 


. 29.5 


61 


a 36.3 


98 


A 39 * 1 * 


199 




US 




pi 3 . 


697 


”42.5 


1167 


A7.2 


2290 


A3. A 


Parents 




30 


.23.3 


50 


29.8 


78 


31.3 


160 


29.1 




1328' 


tip:* 


Mo 


26.8 


732 


29.6 


1504 


28.5 


Friend your age 




2A 


18.6 


22 


a! 3 :' 


AO 


.16.1 


86 


.15.6 






MM 1 

:. : x^.vv ••• 


||3|. 


20.3 


561 


|2 12.1 


1139 


21.6 


Books and magazines 




22 


17.1 


35 


20.8 


56 


22.5 


113 


20.5; 




Jp,59 


||3:19 


256 


T 15.6 


508 


20.6 


923 


17.5 


School teacher 


11 


8.5 


22 


13.1 


35 


1 A. 1 


68 


12. A; 


fy;43 : J 


1:12.5 


232 


\k^2 


422 


17.1 


799 


15.1 


School counselor 


12 


9.3 


29 


V 7 - 3 


5A 


V 2 '- 7 


96 


J2±' 


90 


warn 


175 


^ 10.7 


381 


: 1 5 - A 


6 A 9 


M2. 3 


Relative 


19 


1A.7 


17 


10.1 


AO 


16.1 


76 


13.8 




i5f 


162 




287 


^1 1.6 


561 


10.6 


Part-time job 


13 


10.1 


9 


5 . a 


20 


8.0 


A2 


7.6 


||l3l' ; :|f 


Ilf* 


153 


MS* 3 


2A3 


9.8 


529 


10.0 


Brother or sister 


13 


10.1 


11 


6.5 


16 


6. A 


A1 


7.5^ 


Ifc861 




W33,.: 




201 


8.1 


421 


8.0 


Course graduate 


7 


5. A 


A 


2. A 


12 


A. 8 


23 


A. 2 


MMMMM 


Ifecr 


|g3;r 




182 


7. A 


323 


6.1 


Neighbor (adult) 


6 


A. 7 


9 


5. A 


10 


A.O 


25 


A. 5 


m 


. ;PP 




I:A.3 | 


116 


A. 7 


2 A 0 


' A. 5 


School principal 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


6 


2. A 


7 


1.3 




f|p 


i!3# 


fii>8 


If^l 


3.1 


135 


2.6 


Other than above 


17 


13.2 


27 


16.1 


A1 


16.5 


85 


15.5 


illli! 


pi 


M92;:: 


: 17*8 




19.3 


995 


18.9 



y 



y 






) 



^Consistent increase 
w 1 ^Consistent decrease 



▼ N.Y. > U.S. by 
X U.S. > N.Y. by 



5 S% 
s 5 % 
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WHAT SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTION WERE ACKNOWLEDGED 
AS MOST IMPORTANT BY THE GRADUATES? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPARE 
WITH THE U.S. PATTERN? ARE THERE ANY SIGNIFICANT YEAR TO YEAR TRENDS? 

• FINDINGS: Graduates were asked to indicate which source of influence was 

the most important. Table 9 indicates the percentage response for each 
potential source of Influence. The top six for the New York and 
United States sample are shown below: 



New York 


% 


job opportunities 


19.9 


parents 


16.6 


school counselor 


10.4 


friend your age 


7.3 


books and magazines 


7.0 


brother or sister 


6.7 



United States 


% 


job opportunities 


26.8 


parents 


14. 4 


friend your age 


9.8 


school teacher 


6.3 


school counselor 


5.7 


books and magazines 


4.5 



School counselors have greater “most important" influence on course selec- 
tion in New York than in the United States as a whole. Teachers are a rel 
atively minor "most important" source of influence on vocational course 

selection. 



The small number of cases in the New York data argues against trying to 
interpret trends. However, the decreasing influence of parents as the 
most important source of influence and the increasing influence of books 
and magazines agrees with the U.S. trend. 



• COMMENT: The findings verify an earlier comment. School personnel are a 

relatively minor source of influence on the selection of vocational courses 
Perception of job opportunity and the influence of parents are dominant. 

Are these the best sources of influence? Do they take into account 
capabilities and aotitudes? 
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00 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL GRADUATES DIFFER FROM COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 
IN TERMS OF SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED TO HAVE INFLUENCED VOCATIONAL COURSE 
SELECTION? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPARE WITH THE U.S. PATTERN? 



• FINDINGS: Table 10 presents the comparison data. The rank order of the 

top six sources of Influence for each type of school is as follows: 



Vocational 


% 


job opportunities 


34.2 


parents 


31.4 


books and magazines 


22.3 


friend your age 


15.4 


relative 


14.3 


school counselor 


13.2 



Comprehensive 


I 


job opportunities 


AO. 1 


school counselor 


25.7 


parents 


2A.6 


books and magazines 


17.1 


friend your age 


16.0 


relative 


12.8 



While the top six factors are the same for both types of schools, there 
are differences in rank order and magnitude of percentages. Vocational 
school graduates are more influenced by parents and reading materials. 
Comprehensive school graduates are more influenced by job opportunity, 
school counselors and part-time jobs. 



The New York pattern for type of school comparisons agrees generally with 
the U.S. pattern in that the direction of differences are the same. There 
are, however, interesting New York - United States differences within each 
type of school. These are marked with arrows. Notice that the reported 
influence of counselors is substantially different between the comprehensive 
school graduates of New York (25*7%) and those of United States (1A.0%). 

•COMMENT: Why are counselors in comprehensive schools acknowledged so much 

more frequently as an influence in the course selection process than 
counselors in vocational schools? It could be that they are more actively 
involved with students. It could also be a reflection on the type of 
student apt to see the counselor in the two kinds of schools. 
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HOW DO THE GRADUATES OF VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS D5FFER IN 
TERMS OF WHAT THEY ACKNOWLEDGE AS THE MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF COURSE 
SELECTION INFLUENCE? 

• FINDINGS: Table II presents the comparison data. The six most frequently 

acknowledged most important sources of influence are ranked for each type 



school as follows: 








Vocational 


% 


Comprehensive 


i 


parents 


20.5 


job opportunities 


25.0 


job opportunities 


17.3 


school counselor 


18.3 


brother or sister 


8.3 


parents 


9.1 


books and magazines 


7.9 


friend your age 


7.6 


friend your age 


7.1 


books and magazines 


5.3 


school counselor 


6.3 


part-time job 


4.5 



The data indicate substantial differences between the two types of schools. 
Parents are the single most important source of influence reported by vo- 
cational school graduates, whereas job opportunities are the most important 
source of influence reported by comprehensive school graduates. Again, 
notice the relatively strong influence of the school counselor in the 
comprehensive schools. 

The arrows in Table 11 indicate substantial New York - United States 
differences. Counselors in New York comprehensive schools are much more 
frequently acknowledged as the most important source of influence than their 
counterparts throughout the United States. 

•COMMENT: The persistent differences between the two types of schools may 

be as much a reflection of differences among the students who take vocational 
courses In the two types of schools as the sources of influence . It is 
noteworthy that twice as many comprehensive school graduates reported the 

school counselor as the most important source of influence as those who 

« 

placed their parents in this category. 
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MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTION 
ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL. 



TABLE 11 MOST IMPORTANT SOURCL OF INFLUENCE ON COURSE SELECTION: ANALYSIS BY 

TYPE OF SCHOOL IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR V CH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY , BASED ON ALL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 
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DO ACADEMIC COURSE GRADUATES REPORT THE SAME PATTERN OF COURSE SELECTION 
INFLUENCES AS DO VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES? IF NOT, WHAT ARE THE 
DIFFERENCES? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPARE WITH U.S. PATTERN? 

•FINDINGS: Table 12 presents the comparison data. The six most fre- 

quently acknowledged sources of influence are ranked below for each type 
of graduate. 



Vocational 


i 


job opportunities 


36.2 


parents 


29.1 


books and magazines 


20.5 


school counselor 


17.5 


friend your age 


15.6 


relative 


13.8 



Academic 


i 


school counselor 


52. A 


parents 


38.5 


job opportunities 


25.2 


friend your age 


21.7 


school teacher 


13.3 


brother or sister 


9.8 



The data indicate substantial differences between the two types of gradu- 
ates. Academic graduates in New York are strongly influenced by school 
counselors compared to vocational graduates. Parents also are a greater 
influence on academic graduates than vocational graduates in the matter 
of course selection. Vocational graduates are more influenced by job 
opportunities, as might be expected. 

The arrows in Table 12 indicate where there are substantial New York - 
United States differences. New York vocational graduates report less in- 
fluence by perceived job opportunities and friends of the same age than 
U.S. vocational graduates. Similarly, New York academic graduates report 
a much greater influence of school counselors than do U.S. academic 
graduates. The direction of differences is generally the same in the 
New York and United States data. 

•COMMENT: The data clearly suggest that school counselors do not have the same 

influence on vocational students as they have on academic students. One 
possible interpretation is that they are primarily concerned with the 
academic students, and that their programs of contact are more closely geared 
to the academic student. 



THE SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTION 
ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
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TABLE 12. ACKNOWLEDGED SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON COURSE SELECTION: ANALYSIS BY 

TYPE OF GRADUATE IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON ALL VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 




HOW DO ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES DIFFER IN TERMS OF THE 
REPORTED MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON TYPE OF COURSE SELECTED? HOW DOES 
THE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPARE WITH THE U.S. PATTERN? 

•FINDINGS: Table 13 presents the comparison data. The six most frequently 

reported most important sources of influence are ranked below for each 

type of graduate. 



Vocational 


% 


job opportunities 


19.9 


parents 


16.6 


school counselor 


10.4 


friend your age 


7.3 


books and magazines 


7.0 


brother or sister 


6.7 



Academic 


% 


school counselor 


33.0 


parents 


20.6 


friend your age 


9.3 


school teacher 


5.2 


job opportunities 


5.2 


part-time job 


5.2 



w 



The data corroborate the substantial differences reported earlier between 
the two type of graduates. Fully one-third of the academic graduates re- 
ported the school counselor as the most Important source of influence . 

Only 10 percent of the vocational graduates so reported. Does the differ- 
ence lie with the type of students involved or the type of counselors 
found in the two kinds of schools? 

The arrows in Table 13 indicate where there are substantial New York - 
United States differences. New York vocational graduates again report Jess 
influence by perceived job opportunities. The same appears to be true for 
New York academic graduates, only even more strikingly so. Twice as many 
New York academic graduates reported the counselor as the most Important 
source of influence as did U.S. academic graduates. 



• COMMENT: The data further support the need for a more intensive study of 

school counselor activities in relation to vocational students. It is clear 
that the two types of students have different relationships with counselors. 
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MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTION 
ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
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TABLE 13. MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INFLUENCE ON COURSE SELECTION: ANALYSIS BY 

TYPE OF GRADUATE IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON ALL VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 




•Vocational > Academic by > 5 X 
“Academic > Vocational by %S% 



Tn.Y.> U.S. by55S 
^ U.S. > N.Y. by % 5 % 




: ^ •— ~- 



— — — 
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SECTION 




THE FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 



AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



Introduction 

This section examines the first full-time job after high school held by 
the vocational graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962. Specifically, it 
establishes where they go after high school, how many move to other 
communities to get a job, how long it takes them to find a job, how re- 
lated their first job is to high school vocational training, what their 
starting hourly earnings are, how much job satisfaction they experienced, 
and what reasons they gave for leaving their first job. 

Summary 

1. Where they 30 after high school . The great majority go 
directly to work, but the percentage that do so is de- 
creasing while the percentage that go to college is in- 
creasing. Relatively few continue post high school trade 
or technical study. 

2. First job new community moves . Less than k percent move 
to a new community for their first job. Of these, there 

is no indication that the move was unrelated to job-seeking. 

3 . Time required to find job . The time required to get the 
first job varies with the economy level. • The mean time 
was 1.0, 2.3 and 1.6 months for the class years 1953, 1958 
and 1962. • There is no substantial difference between vo- 
cations 1 r and comprehensive school graduates in time 
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' required to get the first job. •Vocational graduates find 
their first job sooner than academic graduates. 

Methods used to get jobs . Friends and relatives are the 
most frequently cited source of help in getting jobs. 

• Excluding vocational teachers, school personnel play a 
minor role in helping graduates find jobs. • Vocational 
school graduates receive more placement help from school 
personnel than do comprehensive school graduates. 

5. Relatedness of job to training . The percentage of graduates who 
enter the same or a highly related occupation for which trained 
varies with the level of the economy. OOnly about 28 percent 
enter the same occupation for which trained, with another 18 
percent entering a highly related occupation. OThe percentage 
who entered a completely unrelated occupation increased from 

29 percent of the 1953 graduates to 40 percent of the 1982 
graduates, whereas the percentage who entered the same occupa- 
tion decreased from 38 to 25 percent. •Vocational schools 
do slightly better than comprehensive schools in placing 
graduates in the field for which trained. •Lack of job oppor- 
tunity and preference for other work are the two most frequent- 
ly cited reasons for not getting a job in the field for which 
trained. 

6. Opinion of vocational training received . Graduates who entered 
the fields for which trained hold a very favorable opinion of 
their vocational training. Forty-five percent said they were 
exceptionally well prepared to enter their chosen fields. 



(Continued in Appendix A) 



WHERE DO THE NEW YORK VOCATIONAL PROGRAM GRADUATES GO AFTER GRADUATION 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK STATE PATTERN COMPARE WITH 
THE UNITED STATES PATTERN OF FINDINGS? 

• FINDINGS: Table lA indicates that the great majority of New York voca- 

tional program graduates go di rectly to work after completion of high 
school. For the three graduating classes combined, 70.2 percent went 
directly to work, 17 . A percent went to college, 10.9 percent went into 
military service, and only 1.5 percent continued in some type of trade 
or technical school.’ There is a suggestion of a decrease in the trend 

of directly to work percentages and an increase in the directly to college 

percentages. 

A comparison with United States data indicates that fewer New York gradu- 
ates go directly to work after high school (New York 70.2% vs. United States 
75 . 7 $) # and a substantially greater percentage of New York graduates go to 
college, (New York !7.A% vs. United States 9.A*). The latter difference may 
be a reflection of greater opportunity for college entry in New York State. 
There is no data in the study to account for the difference. An explana- 
tion, therefore, is conjecture. 

• COMMENT: A more comprehensive survey of New York vocational program high 

school graduates would be desirable to determine whether the New York - 
United States difference in percentage that attend college holds up. A 
study that seeks to determine the reasons why more New York than 

United States vocational program graduates go to college would shed more 

light on these findings. 



WHERE THEY WENT AFTER SCHOOL 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEARS 
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TABLE I A. WHERE THEY WENT AFTER GRADUATION: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR 

IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOB EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON ALL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Where Vocational Graduates 
Went After High School 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


NY 

Directly to work 


95 


.73.6 


120 


71 .4 


169 


. 67.6 


387 


k 70.2\ 


ll&s 


v 82.5 


1217 


73.6 


1844 


74.2 


it035 


A 

75.7 


College or university 


20 


'5.5 


26 


J5-5 


50 


20.0 


96 


17 . 6 ; 


fl^f 


^8.3 


146 


Y - 8..8 


258 


Yo.4 


501 


*9.4 


Mi 1 itary service 


13 


10.1 


19 


.11.3 


27 


10.8 


60 


10.9 




ipiS 


271 


*16.3 


339 


13.6 


712 


13.6 


Other trade/technical school 


1 


0.8 


3 


1.8 


4 


1.6 


8 


1.5 


1 If 8 

Imm* 




^23-: ■: 


1.4 


37 


1.5 


69 


1.3 



\ 



Consistent increase 
'^Vpons i stent decrease 



Yn.Y. > U.S. by ?5% 
j^U.S. > N.Y. by 5 5 % 
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WHAT PERCENTAGE OF NEW YORK VOCATIONAL GRADUATES MOVE TO OTHER COMMUNITIES 
FOR THEIR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB? WHAT DISTANCES DO THEY MOVE? HOW DOES THE 
NEW YORK DATA ON THIS QUESTION COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

• FINDINGS: Table IS shows that the percentage of graduates who moved to a 

new community for their first full-time job was about 3, 3 and 5 percent 
respectively for the class years of 1953* 1958 and 1962. These percentages 
are consistently less than comparable percentages for the United States 
sample. Thus, a small, almost negligible percentage of New York graduates 
move to other cities for their first full-time job. 

The small number of cases that moved makes an analysis of distances moved 
inconclusive. It is very likely that more cases would have, revealed a 
New York pattern similar to the United States pattern, namely, the majority 
of movers move within 150 miles from the city in which they went to 
school . 

•COMMENT: The data has considerable implications for curriculum planning. 

Vocational graduates are not a highly mobile population. Better than 95 
percent will find their first full-time job in the city in which they went 
to school. This would seem to imply that vocational curriculum planning is 
better based upon job opportunity forecasts that are local in nature rather 
than national or even regional. The 18 year old high school graduate 
looking for a full-time job is not likely to extend his efforts to other 
states or regions of the country. If the graduate can not get a job in his 
community in the occupation for which he was trained, assuming that he 
wants such a job, the chances are he will take an unrelated job rather than 
go outside of his community to find work. 
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DISTANCES MOVED: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAR 



TABLE 15. GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY FOR THE FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY CLASS 

YEAR IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Distance 
Moved for Job 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Comb i ned 


(Miles) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


mi NY 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


3 


27.3 


> 1200 US 




ims 




ifcoj 


,st 


yS;o 4: 


|if :; 


5.2 


601 - 1200 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0 


0.0 




IBS 


HI! 


lilt! 


1 tel! 




20 


9.4 


301 - 600 


0 


- 


0 


- 


i 


- 


1 


9.1 


Bill 


Ijlf 


llli; 


iiti§ 




17.2 


38 gii 


17.91 


151 - 300 


0 


- 


0 


- 


i 


- 


1 


9.1 




m 


IJjl 


tit! 




18.2 




15.6;: 


51 - 150 


i 


- 


0 


- 


2 


- 


3 


27.3 


Hi 


: i#lf 


SSS1I 




i20;| : 


20.2 


55 m 


25.9! 


<50 


0 


- 


2 


- 


1 


- 


3 


27.3 


1111! 


mss 


IBlt 


3811 


l§|f 


33.3 


55 


25.9 


Number of first job moves 


3 


3.3 


4 


3.4 


8 


5.2 


16 


4.4 


75 


Bill 


lill 


Bis 


Is#! 


f9.r 


321% 





HOW LONG OIO IT TAKE NEW YORK VOCATIONAL PROGRAM GRADUATES TO GET THEIR 
FIRST FULL-TIME JOB AFTER GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL? HOW DO THE 
NEW YORK FINDINGS COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES FINDINGS? DO THE CLASS 
YEAR DIFFERENCES SUGGEST ANY TRENDS? 

•FINDINGS: Table 16 indicates, for the three class years combined, that 

the majority (70.1%) of the New York graduates obtained their first full- 
time job within one month after graduation. The mean time to obtain the 
first full-time job was 1.0, 2.3 and 1.6 months respectively for the 
graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962c The level of the economy appears to 
be a factor influencing time required to find a job. The class of 1 S53 » 
a boom year, required the shortest time, whereas, the class of 1958, a 
recession y^ar, required the greatest time. 

The New York findings are not significantly different from the United States 
findings. New York vocational graduates are requiring about the same 
amount of search time to find their first full-time job as 3 re United States 
graduates. 

•COMMENT: While a small percentage of vocational graduates in each gradu- 

ating class require six months cr more to get their first full-time job, 
it is clear that the greater majority of graduates have relatively little 
difficulty in finding a full-time job. 

Placement time, i.e., time required by graduates to find their first full- 
time job, is recommended as a measure of school placement efforts. Some 
United States schools, with well organized placement services, come close 
to zero placement time, meaning that almost all graduates have a job at 
the time of graduation. An annual reading on how long it requires to place 
the graduating class has merit. 
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PLACEMENT TIME: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAR 



TABLE 16. PLACEMENT TIME FOR FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF 

FREQUENCY, PERCENTAGE AND CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS, BASED 

ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



Placement 

Time 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Cc 


imbined 


1 


(Months) 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


z% 


N 


% 


C% 


O 

• 

CT\ 

HA 


1 


1.1 


100.0 


7 


5.9 


100.0 


5 


3.2 


100.0 


13 


3.5 


100.0 


8.0 


0 


0.0 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


94.0 


2 


1.3 


96.7 


2 


0.5 


96. A 


7.0 


0 


0.0 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


94.0 


1 


0.6 


95. A 


2 


0.5 


95.9 


6.0 


1 


1.1 


98.9 


5 


A. 2 


94.0 


A 


2.5 


SA.8 


10 


2.7 


95. A 


5.0 


0 


0.0 


97-8 


A 


3. A 


89.8 


1 


0.6 


92.3 


5 


1.3 


92.7 


A.O " 


2 


2.1 


97.8 


A 


3. A 


86.4 


5 


3.2 


91.7 


11 


3.0 


91. A 


3.0 


7 


7. A 


95.7 


10 


8.5 


83.0 


9 


5.7 


88.5 


26 


7.0 


88. A 


2.0 


10 


10.6 


83.3 


13 


11.0 


74.5 


19 


12.1 


82.8 


A2 


11.3 


81. A 


1.0 


19 


20.2 


77.7 


28 


23.7 


63.5 


37 


23.6 


70.7 


85 


22.8 


70.1 


0.5 


lA 


1 A . 9 


57.5 


13 


11.0 


39.8 


20 


12.7 


A7.1 


A8 


12.9 


A7.3 


0.1 


A0 


A2.6 


42.6 


3A 


28.8 


28.8 


5A 


3A.A 


3A.A 


128 


3A.A 


3A.A 






9A 


118 


157 


372 


Number 




1111 l 




1 


193 




a#®|8b7:' 


3960 




1.0 


2.3 


1.6 


1.7 


Mean 




1 Bn 










1.8 




0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Med i an 


| | 


0.5 




II • 1.0 




0.5 




1.6 


A.O 


2.5 


2.9 


S.D. 


2.6 


lllMHii 


: 2.8 tilt 


: ' 3*2 



* The measure does not mean an active school placement effort. It is simply^the 
time lapse in months between date of graduation and date of starting the first 
full-time job after graduation. 
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HOW DO NEW YORK C WREHENSIVE SCHOOLS AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS COMPARE IN 
TERMS OF TIME GRADUATES REQUIRED TO GET THEIR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB? HOW 
DO THE NEW YORK FINDINGS COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES FINDINGS? 

•FINDINGS: Table 17 shows the comparison data. For the combined graduating 

classes, the mean time required to get the first full-time job was 1.8 
months for vocational school graduates and l.A for comprehensive school 
graduates. Although' the difference favors the comprehensive schools, it 
is negligible and of no practical significance. 

The United States findings are at variance with the New York findings. The 
United States data indicates that vocational school graduates find jobs 
quicker than vocational graduates of comprehensive schools. However, the 
difference is small, and no firm conclusion about differences in placement 
time between the two types of schools is warranted. 

•COMMENT: The small number of New York cases, involving only a total of 

A comprehensive and A vocational schools, raises some question about the 
correctness of the comparison. One would have to be reasonably confident 
that differences in community job opportunity were minimal before drawing 
conclusions about the relative placement success of the two types of 

schools. 
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PLACEMENT TIME: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



TABLE 17. PLACEMENT TIME FOR FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, 

BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



N Year of 
Graduation 


PLACEMENT TIME (MONTHS) 


Vocational 


Com 


d rehens i ve 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


» :: 


64 


0.9 


1.2 


30 


1.2 


2.2 


<*!«59ti*B 


iife l .1 


2.4 


355 


1.5 


3.0 


1958 


89 


2.5 


4.1 -i 


- 29 


1.7 


3.3 


692 


(M&ym 


v.6. ; llli.:|.S : 501 


2.3 


4.0 


1962 


93 


1.7 


2.6 


64 


1.4 


2.3 


1086 




imK- 


'£ ;: 721. • 


U9 


2.9 


Combined 


248 1 


1.8 


3.1 


124 


1.4 


2.6 


ISIS! 


; '' 




3^1® 


1579 




3.3 



Vocational > Comprehensive 
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HOW DO NEW YORK ACADEMIC GRADUATES COMPARE WITH VOCATIONAL GRADUATES IN 
TERMS OF TIME REQUIRED TO GET THEIR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB? HOW DO THE 
NEW YORK FINDINGS COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES FINDINGS? 

• FINDINGS: Table 18 shows that the mean time required to get the first 

job, for the combined classes of graduates, was 1.7 months fo * the 
vocational program graduates and 2.8 months for the academic graduates 
who did not go on to college. The difference is substantial. Vocational 
program graduates find jobs quicker than noncollege bound academic 

graduates. 

\ • 

The New York findings are in agreement with the United States findings. 

The U.S. vocationals required a mean of 1.8 months to get their first 
job, whereas, the job-seeking academics required a mean of 3.1 months to get 
their first job. Thus, vocational graduates In general seem to find their 
first job sooner than academic graduates who seek work after high school. 



•COMMENT: The relatively poorer performance of noncollege bound academic 

graduates in time to find their first job suggests that schools may consider 
a special job placement effort to help such graduates. Such graduates have 
particular difficulty in finding their first full-time job in a recession 
economy. For example, the U.S. academics who graduated in 1958, a re- 
cession period, required a mean of *i»0 months to find their first job. 
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PLACEMENT TIME: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 



TABLE 18. PLACEMENT TIME FOR FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE, 

BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



PLACEMENT TIME (MONTHS) 



Year of 
Graduation 


Vocational 


Academic 


N 


M 


s.o. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


NY 


9*» 


1.0 


1.6 — 


27 


3.7 


6.8 


US 


1^6138 


fel.3''-8 


si 


175 


2.6 


it.8 


1958 


118 


2.3 


k.O 


33 


2.3 


2. A 


1193 




4 * 0 


■Mmm 




5.7 


1962 


157 


1.6 


2.5 — 




2.5 


3.1 


1807 


>/& ; ’ 

liKiiifi 




3':256l#8 


$82.*:® 


4.3 ■ 


Combined 


372 


1.7 


2.9 


H 9 1 * 


2.8 


A. A 




Slips 




ll^38il. : 


3.1 


i5.0.:-Sf 



Academic > Vocational 
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HOW 00 NEW YORK ACADEMIC GRADUATES COMPARE WITH VOCATIONAL GRADUATES FROM 
THE SAME COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF TIME REQUIRED TO FIND THEIR 
FIRST FULL-TIME JOB? HOW DO THE NEW YORK FINDINGS COMPARE WITH THE 

UNITED STATES FINDINGS? 

• FINDINGS: The comparison data shown In Table 19 is more equitable than the 

preceding data In Table 18 because the graduates come from the same schools. 
However, the results bear out the earlier conclusion, namely, vocational 
program graduates find their first full-time job quicker than job-seeking 
academic program graduates. The mean time required by vocational graduates 
for the combined class years, was l.k months, exactly half of the time re- 
quired by the New York academic graduates (2.8 months). 

The direction of the New York findings agrees with the United States findings, 
although both vocational and academic graduates from New York comprehensive 
schools tend to find their first full-time job somewhat sooner than the 
equivalent United States graduates. 

• COHMENT: The findings reinforce the previous suggestion, that schools 

make a special effort to help job-seeking academic graduates find employment. 



PLACEMENT TIME: FIRST JOB 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ANALYSIS 



TABLE 19. PLACEMENT TIME FOR FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL GRADUATE, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



Year of 
Graduation 


PLACEMENT TIME (MONTHS) 


Vocational 


3 


t- Academic 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


NY 


30 


1.2 


2.2 


27 


3.7 


6.8 


US 


msi'm 




,5.0^1 


•%.175 


2.6 


4.8 


1958 


29 


1.7 


3.3 


33 


2.3 


2.4 


iftoili 




J;.4.ol ;;B 


#207 : : : 


4.0 


5.7 


1962 




64 


1.4 


2.3 


34 


2.5 


3.1 




®72i®| 




IfevOltl 


;g256:cs 


2.8 


4.3 


Combined 


124 


1.4 


2.6 


94 


2.8 


4.4 






sail 




ft WM 


5.0 



Consistent trend for all years 
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HOW DO NEW YORK VOCATIONAL GRADUATES COMPARE WITH THOSE FROM OTHER GEOGRAPHIC 
REGIONS IN TERMS OF TIME REQUIRED TO GET THE FIRST FULL-TIME JOB AFTER 
GRADUATION? 

• FINDINGS: The shaded rows in Table 20 give the New York data for the three 

graduating classes separately and combined. The combined data indicate 
that two regions lead New York State, i,e., New England (1.1 months) and the 
Rocky Mountains (1.2 months). New York graduates required a mean of 1.0, 

2.3 and 1.6 months to get their first full-time job respectively for the 
boom year of 1953, the recession year of 1958 and the recovery year of 1962. 
Notice how the time reauired to get the first full-time job reflects the 
economy level of those years. With few exceptions, the data for the eight 
geographic regions also reflects the economy levels that characterized the 

years 1953, 1958 and 1962. 

• COMMENT: The comparison of New York graduates in terms of mean time re- 

quired to get the first full-time job with those from other geographic 
regions has little value. Regional differences in economy level, type of 
vocational courses offered, ratio of Negro to white graduates, and other 
relevant variables make it impossible to draw any conclusions other than 
that New York State ranks Nth among the regions. The more important question 
is how does New York State perform in terms of mean placement time over 

the years and in varying economy levels? Table 16 provides the data that 
comes nearest to giving tha answer. 
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TABLE 20. PLACEMENT TIME FOR FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 

BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



if"" 



Year of 1 




PLACEMENT TIME (MONTHS) 


Graduation | 


Geographic Region 


N 


M 


S.D. 




NEW YORK STATE 


* wm 


1.0 .. 


1.6 




New England 


184 


0.8 


1.6 




Mideast 


309 


1.0 


2.3 




Great Lakes 


106 


1.6 


3.7 


1953 


Plains 


88 


1.2 


2.3 




Southeast 


179 


1.7 


2.7 




Southwest 


30 


1.5 


2.3 




Rocky Mountains 


12 


1.4 

ft 


2.4 




Pacific 


38 


2.5 ' 


4.6 




NEW YORK STATE 


||ll8;:Ii- 


Ij2.3 -4 


4.0 




New England 


209 


1.6 


2.5 


# 9 


Mideast 


360 


2.4 


3.8 




Great Lakes 


156 


2.7 


4.5 


1958 


Plains 


93 


2.1 


3.0 




Southeast 


271 


2.5 


4.7 


I 


Southwest 


58 


2.4 


4.7 




Rocky Mountains 


15 


1.0 


1.7 




Pacific 


31 


3.0 


6.7 




1 NEW YORK STATE 


1 T57#^ 


illit:6l 






I New England 


293 


0.9 


2.0 




I Mideast 


i»82 


1.7 


2.8 




I Great Lakes 


29k 


2.0 


2.9 


1962 


1 Plains 


164 


2.0 


3.1 




I Southeast 


396 


2.0 


2.9 




I Southwest 


88 


1.9 


3.0 




1 Rocky Mountains 


19 


1.1 


1.6 




I Pacific 


71 


1.4 


1.5 




1 NEW YORK STATE 


H-3721® 


i lil.-7l 






I New England 


687 


1.1 


2.1 




1 Mideast 


1155 


1.7 


3.1 




I Great Lakes 


560 


2.1 


3.6 


Combined 


I Plains 


345 


i;8 


2.9 




I Southeast 


851 


2.1 


3.6 




I Southwest 


176 


2.0 


3.6 




I Rocky Mountains 


46 


1.2 


1.9 




1 Pacific 


140 


2.0 


4.2 
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I HOW IS TIME REQUIRED TO GET THE FIRST FULL-TIME JOB RELATED TO GENERAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK OATA COMPARE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES OATA? 

•FINDINGS: Figure I shows that the time required by vocational graduates 

to get their first full-time job after graduation is related to the 
general unemployment rate for the state. (One can assume that the state 
unemployment rate is an approximation of the local community unemployment 
rate.) The finding is not unexpected. As the level of the economy de- 
creases, unemployment rates increase and young people just out of school 
have more difficulty in finding a job. 

The New York relationship is essentially the same as the United States 
relationship between placement time and unemployment rate. 

• COMMENT: Time required by graduates to find their first full-time job has 

been recommended as a measure of school effectiveness in placing graduates. 
Figure I shows that the measure is not wholly within control of the school. 
Thus, an increase in placement time would not necessarily reflect on 
school placement efforts if it coincides with an increase in general un- 
employment rate. The economy level must be taken into account. That is no 
argument, however, against using placement time as a measure of school place 
ment effectiveness. Economy Influences can be reduced by using, for example 
a moving three year average placement time measure. 
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PLACEMENT TIME (MONTHS) 



PLACEMENT TIME: THE FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 



FIGURE I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE AND 
PLACEMENT TIME FOR THE FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 
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f) WHAT METHODS DO NEW YORK GRADUATES USE TO GET THEIR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 

AFTER HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION? ARE THERE ANY CLASS YEAR TRENDS? HOW DOES 
NEW YORK COMPARE WITH UNITED STATES ON THIS QUESTION? 



• FINDINGS: Table 21 shows that New York vocational graduates acknowledge 

a wide variety of sources of help in finding their first full-time job.- 
The top five acknowledged sources are ranked below: 



New York % 

Help of relative or friend 36*6 
Help of school teacher 16.1 
Answering want ad 9*4 
State employment agency 8.9 
School placement service 8.1 



United States % 

Help of relative or friend 38.2 
Help of school teacher 1 7« 3 
School placement service 9*6 
School coop program 9*0 
Answering want ad 7*5 



Friends and relatives are the means most frequently used to get jobs. 

Of the five school sources of help, the teacher is the most acknowledged 
source. Less than 9 percent of the graduates reported use of employment 
security services. 



There are no consistent class year trends, no doubt because the years reflect 
three different economy levels. Notice the greater reliance on friends, 
relatives and employment agencies in the recession year of 1958. 

Looking at the combined years column, one sees no striking differences be- 
tween New York and United States data'. United States graduates rely more on 
the five sources of school help, and less on employment agencies. 

• COMMENT: It is clear that school personnel, excluding the teacher, have no 

substantial role in helping graduates find jobs. One wonders if the per- 
centage of graduates who found their first job in the occupation for which 
trained or a highly related occupation would increase if school resources 
were more completely utilized in helping graduates find jobs. 
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METHODS USED TO GET FIRST 
JOB AFTER H. S. GRADUATION 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAP 



TABLE 21. METHODS USED BY GRADUATES TO GET FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR 

IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY, BASED ON 
GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 





YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Means Used to Get First Full-time 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


Job After Graduation 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


— ” NY 


T" 


9.6 


9 


7.6 


17 


10.8 


35 


S.k 


Answering want ad 


wM\ 


lili 




wm 


3) 26 


7.2 


290 


7.5 


Private employment agency 


2 


2.1 


6 


5.1 


3 


1.9 


11 


3.0 


lit!! 


Pill 


5126 ; 


pill 


%37 


2.1 


69 


1.8 


State employment agency 


5 


5.3 




11.0 


1A 


8.9 


33 


8.9 


■If 


mm 


#593 


a 


"'-'iis ■ 


6,5 


203 


5.2 


help of school teacher 


18 


19.1 


17 


\k.k 


25 


15.9 


9 60 


16.1 


IKil 


iiii 


|lff 


15.5# 


352 


20.0 


696 


17.9 


Help of school counselor 


IT 


5.3 


2 


1.7 


7 


*♦.5 


uT 


3.8 


mm 


mm 


3l ; 44' V 


3.8 


118 


6.7 


206 


5.3 


Help of school principal 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


k 


2.5 


6 


1.6 


26 


13193 




2.3 


##76 j 


k.3 


130 


3.3 


Help of school placement service 


12 


12.8 


k 


3 . k 


W» 


8.9 


30 


8.1 


121 


12.8 


1 : ;B7 I 


7<k < 


161 


9.2 


371 


9.6 


Help of relative or friend 


28 


29.8. 


50 


k2.k 


56 


35.7 


136 


36.6 


WH; 


mm. 




60.6 


661 


37.6 


1685 


38.2 


Through school coop program 


9 


9.6 


2 


1.7 


10 


M 


21 


5.6 


BIB 




1§^3 


:|8.0§ 


150 


8.5 


350 


9.0 


Other than above 


ik 


25.5 


26 


22.0 


30 


19.2 


80 


21.6 


nioca 


Iiii 


l$02| 


jfggg 


367 


19.7 


857 


22.1 



Yn.Y. > U.S. by ?5% AU.S. > N.Y. by 
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DO NEW YORK VOCATIONAL SCHOOL GRADUATES SHOW A DIFFERENT PATTERN OF 
METHODS USED TO GET FIRST JOBS THAN THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES? 

HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES ON THIS QUESTION? 

•FINDINGS: Table 22 indicates that New York vocational school graduates 

acknowledge employment agencies, school counselors and school placement 
services more frequently than comprehensive school graduates. The latter, 
in turn, more frequently acknowledge the help of relatives or friends and 
school cooperative programs. Despite these differences, the graduates of 
both types of schools acknowledge relatives and friends as the number one 
source of help. It should be emphasized that not all categories make a 
fai? comparison. The difference in reliance on employment agencies, for 
example, may be the result of vocational schools being in communities where 
there is closer access to such agencies. 

• COMMENT: When one excludes the school cooperative program, 32.2 percent 

of the vocational school graduates acknowledge placement help from school 
sources versus 2A.1 percent for the comprehensive school vocational graduates. 
This suggests that vocational school personnel are somewhat more active 
in finding jobs “or their graduates than are comprehensive school personnel. 
The conclusion is in agreement with the United States data presented in 
Table 21. 

Oddly enough, there is no evidence that the greater involvement of placement 
help in vocational schools results in graduates getting jobs sooner 
(Table 17). There is evidence, however, that vocational school graduates 
are somewhat more likely to enter the occupation for which trained than are 
comprehensive school graduates (Table 2k ) . This may be the result of 
school personnel involvement in the vocational schools. 



METHODS USED TO GET FIRST 
JOB AFTER H. S. GRADUATION 
ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



TABLE 22. METHODS USED BY GRADUATES TO GET FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY 

TYPE OF* SCHOOL IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 





TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Means Used to Get First Full-time 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


Job After Graduation 


N 


% 


N 


% 


NY 


23 


9.3 


12 


9.7 


Answering want ad ^ 


185 


7.9 ' 


105 


6.8 





ii 


<i.4 


0 


0.0 


Private employment agency 




1.7 


28 


1.8 


State employment agency 


27 


JO. 9 


6 


4.8 


% 123 ¥' 


Y 

5.2 r 


’80 


5.2 


Help of school teacher 


4o 


16.1 


20 


16.1 


446 


1S.0 j 


’250 


16.2 


Help of school counselor 


12 


4.8 


2 


1.6 


WmxM 


«P6.4J'- : 


55 


3.6 


Help of school principal 


5 


2.0 


1 


0.8 


;S|i : io 


4.7 ; 1 


20 


i 1.3 


Help of school placement service 


23 


9.3 


7 


5.6 


293 ' 


12.5 


78 


5.1 


Help of relative or friend 


84 


33.9 — 


4- 52 


41.9 


794; ; ;f : 


,f 33.9 ; ;• 


691 


44.9 


Through school coop program 


9 


3.6- 


L 12 


9.7 




10.0 


115 


7.5 


Other than above 


56 


27.7 


24 


19.4 




5 §20. 6 


j 373 4 


24.2 



Vocational > Comprehensive by i5% 
Comprehensive > Vocational by 



Y N.Y. > U.S. by % 5 % 
AU.S. > N.Y. by 35 % 



HOW IS THE NEW YORK GPAOUATE'S FIRST FULL-TIME JOB RELATED TO HIS VOCATIONAL 
TRAINIMJ? IS THE FIRST JOB-TO-TRAINING RELATEDNESS INCREASING OR DECREASING 
OVER THE YEARS? HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH UNITED STATES IN TERMS OF 
JOB-TO-TRAINING RELATEDNESS? 

•FINDINGS: Graduates Indicated whether their first full-time job was the 

same as, highly related to, slightly related to or completely unrelated 
to vocational training. Table 23 gives the percentage of graduates who re- 
sponded in each category of job-to-training relatedness. Over all years, 
about 28 percent entered the same occupation for which trained, 18 percent 
entered a highly related occupation, 18 percent entered a slight^ related, 
occupation, and 36 percent entered a completely unrelated occupation. More- 
over, the percentage who entered the same occupation decreased from 35.8 
percent in 1953 to 25.3 percent in 1952, while the percentage who entered 
a completely unrelated occupation increased from 28.9 percent to 90.0 
percent over the same period. 

The mean relatedness scores, based on weights of 9, 3* 2 and I respectively 
for same, highly related, slightly related and completely unrelated job-to- 
training ratings, indicate no increase or decrease in overall first job 
relatedness over the three graduating classes. 

The New York data is substantially the same as the United States data. 

• COMMENT: The high percentage of graduates who do not enter the occupations 

for which trained, or highly related occupations represents, in a sense, a 
loss of trained manpower. Shall this be regarded as a problem? If so, it 
seems to be more acute in New York in the two extreme categories; the 
percentage going into the same occupation for which trained is less than a 
third of the graduates and decreasing , whereas, the percentage going into 
completely unrelated occupations appears to be increasing . 



RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO 
OCCUPATION STUDIED IN H. S. 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAR 



TABLE 23. RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO TRAINING: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN 

TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH OF FOUR RELATEDNESS 
CATEGORIES, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



• 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Relation of First Job to Trade 
Studied in High School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


. x a NY 

Same Trade 


32 


35.6 


30 


26.1 


38 


25.3 


101 


28.2 ' 


301 


32.6 


313 


27.6 


498 


29.6 


1118 


29.8 


Highly related trade 


14 


15.6 


18 


15.7 


32 


21.3 


64 


17.9 


m 


18.2 


189 


16.6 


333, 


19.8 


691 


18.4 


Slightly related trade 


18 


20.0 


26 


w 22 .- 6 


20 


13.3 


65 


18.2 


ill 5b": 


16.3 


164 


y 1 4.4 


229 


13.6 


544 


14.5 


Completely unrelated trade 


26 


28.9 


41 


*35.7 


60 


40.0 


128 


35.8 > 


303 : 


32.9 


670 


M 

41. 4 


625 


37.1 


1402 


37.3 


Number 


90 


115 


150 


358 


wmW $&&&'% 


Wh 




1601 


3661 


Mean 


2.58 


2.32 


2.32 


2.38 


1 




;4§S| if 31 


2.40 


2.40 


Median 


3 


2 


2 


2 






iv^r. 2 


2 


S.D. 


1 .24 


1.20 


1.24 


1.23 


mmm 


fW®rJ 26 : 




fe. 1 r 25 


1.26 



i 



r*' * 



Consistent increase 
'^Consistent decrease 



Y N.Y. > U.S. by 5 5 % 
^ U.S. > N.Y. by f5£ 
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HOW DO VOCATIONAL GRADUATES FROM COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS COMPARE 
IN TERMS OF RELATEDNESS OF THE FIRST JOB TO TRAINING? HOW DO THE NEW YORK 
FINDINGS COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES FINDINGS ON THIS POINT? 

•FINDINGS: Table 2k shows the percentage of graduates from each type of 

school whose first full-time job was the same as, highly related to, slightly 
related to, or completely unrelated to high school training. The percentage 
values in the table indicate a negligible difference in percentage placed 
into slightly related or completely unrelated occupations. The impressive 
difference is in the percentage placed in the same occupation for which train- 
ed. Almost 32 percent of the vocational school graduates found their first 
job in the occupation for which trained, whereas only 21 percent of the 
comprehensive school graduates so reported. 

The* mean relatedness score shown in Table 25 suggests vocational schools in 
New York do slightly better than comprehensive schools in the placement of 
graduates into jobs related to training. The United States data also shows 
that vocational schools did somewhat better than the comprehensive schools 
in the matter of first job relatedness to training. The United States 
vocational schools also did slightly better than the New York vocational 
schools. The reverse was the case for the comprehensive schools. 

•COMMENT: Although the difference between the two schools in overall re- 

latedness of first job-to-training, as evidenced by the mean relatedness 
values, is not great, the impressive difference in percentage placed into 
the ssme occupation prompts the question why* Do vocational schools put 
out more vigorous placement effort on behalf of graduates? Or, ss the 
difference the result of a different kind of vocational student in the two 
schools. Since the New York data agrees essentially with the United States 
data, it is not likely that the difference between the two types of schools 
is the result of an inadequate sample of New York schools. 
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RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO 
OCCUPATION STUDIED IN H. S. 
ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



j ; 



TABLE 24. REIATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO TRAINING: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL IN 

TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH OF FOUR RELATEDNESS 
CATEGORIES, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 





TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Relation of First Job 
to Trade Training 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


NY 

Same trade ^ 


76 


31 .7HJ 


— 25 


21.2 


j#763 


33.6^ 


i 355 


23.9 


Highly related trade 1 


1 ^ 


15.4^ 


^ 27 


w 22.9 




19.7 


244 


f 

16.5 


Slightly related trade 


k2 


17.5 


23 


19.5 




13.7 


233 M 


15.7 


Completely unrelated trade 


85 


35.4 


43 


^ 6 - i> 


: !i5i!li 




651 


43.9 



•Vocational > Comprehensive by s5% 
•Comprehensive > Vocational by ? 5 % 



Yn.Y. > U.S. by 5 5% 
j^U.S. > N.Y. by $5% 



TABLE 25. RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO TRAINING: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

IN TERMS OF CLASS YEAR MEANS, BASED ON GRADUATES 
WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB 



Year of 




Vocational 


Com 


> rehens i v< 


% 


Graduation 




N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


NY 


62 


2.55 


1.27 


28 


2.64 


1.17 


US 


567 


2.66 


1.24 


335 


2.26 


1.23 


1958 


86 


2.40 


1.24 


29 


2.10 


1.06 


653 


2.43 


1.27-3'= 


468 


2.16 


1.23 


1982 


90 


2.39 


1.26 


60 


2.22 


1.18 


®964'-S|? 




25f^ : 


637 


2.19 


1.23 


Combined 


240 


2.43 


1.26 ^ 


118 


2.29 


1.16 


| 2198 


j|2|f4|| 


£j|26|^ 


1443 


■£2.20. . | 


1.23 
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HOW DO NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL GRAOUATES COMPARE WITH THOSE FROM OTHER 
GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS IN TERMS OF THE RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB-TO-TRAINING? 

• FINDINGS: Table 26 presents the mean job-to-traininq relatedness value 

for New York and eight geographic regions, including the Mideast Region 
of which New York is a part. For 1953* 1958 and 1982, New York ranked 
second, fourth and fourth respectively. The decline as primarily the re- 
sult o* the decreasing percentage of vocational graduates who get their 
first job in the same occupation ror which trained. The absolute value 
differences are not great if one excludes New England which does impress- 
ively better in placing graduates in the same or highly related occupations 
for which trained. 

Comparisons such as presented in lable 26 are not recommended. Regional 
differences in employment opportunity and type of occupation for which 
trained make such comparisons of questionable value, 

•COMMENT: The real question is not how New York schools compare with those 

from other regions, but how New York schools compare with their own 
past performance on such matters as job-to-training relatadness. Are they 
doing better, showing no real change or doing worse? We saw in Table 23 
that New York schools showed no real change over the three class years 
studied, although there was some evidence of trends in the wrong direction 
on the percentage of graduates placed in the same occupation for which 
trained and the percentage placed in completely different occupation*.^. 
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TABLE 26. RELATEDNESS OF F!RST JOB TO TRAINING: ANA b Y ^' S ll 5L GE0GRAPH,C REG,0N » 

BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



J 







RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB 


year or 
Graduation 


Geographic Region 


N 


M 


S.D. 




NEW YORK STATE 


?■•€ 90 * 


2.58 


1.24 




New England 


179 


2.93 


1.18 




Mideast 


293 


2.50 


1.27 




Great Lakes 


101 


2.43 


1.22 


1953 


Plains 


83 


2.54 


1.20 




Southeast 


168 


2.27 


1.23 




Southwest 


29 


2.52 


1.30 




Rocky Mountains 


12 


2.25 


1.30 




Paci f ic 


37 


2.03 


1.10 




NEW YORK STATE 




2.32 


1.20 




New England 


203 


2.63 


1.27 




Mideast 


339 


2.35 


1.25 




Great Lakes . 


148 


2.18 


1.27 


1958 


Plains 


88 


2.07 


1.21 


Southeast 


2 2*9 


2.16 


1.22 




Southwest 


54 


2.50 


1.20 




Rocky Mountains 


14 


2.71 


1.38 




j Pacific 


26 


1.96 


1.28 




| NEW YORK STATE 


hMWM- 1 


2.32 


1.24 




1 New England 


262 


2.87 


1.18 




1 Mideast 


422 


2.37 


1.26 




I Great Lakes 


266 


2.30 


1.24 


1982 


I Plains 


133 


2.16 


1.16 


J Southeast 


355 


2.29 


1.27 




1 Southwest 


79 


2.38 


1.26 




I Rocky Mountains 


17 


2.41 


1.38 




j Pacific 


65 


2.29 


1.24 




| NEW YORK STATE 


’ ::: 358 |# 


2.38 


1.23 




INew England 


645 


2.81 


1.22 




I Mideast 


1057 


2.40 


1.26 




1 Great Lakes 


519 


2.30 


1.25 


Combined 


I Plains 


304 


2.24 


1.20 




I Southeast 


776 


2.24 


1.25 




I Southwest 


162 


2.44 


1.25 




I Rocky Mountains 


43 


2.46 


1.37 




1 Pacific 


128 


2.15 


1 1.22 
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HOW IS THE RELATEDNESS OF THE FIRST JOB TO THE OCCUPATION STUDIED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL INFLUENCED BY THE GENERAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK 
DATA ON THIS QUESTION COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

• FINDINGS: Figure 2 shows the mean first job-to-training relatedness values 
for three economy levels: the boom year of 1953t the recession year of . 

1958 and the intermediate economy year of 1962. The United States trend 
clearly shows that as unemployment rates increase, the job-to- training re- 
latedness decreases. The New York trend is not as clear-cut because of a 
lack of difference between 195« and 1962 mean relatedness values. The lack 
of difference could result from the general trend of decreasing job- to- 
training relatedness in New York. The possibility will be explained in the 

next analysis. 

•COMMENT: First job relatedness to training has been recommended as a measure 

of school effectiveness in placing graduates. The measure has the same 
limitations as the placement time measure; it is influenced by factors be- 
yond the control of the school. This does not mean it can not be usefully 
employed as a measure of placement effectiveness® It can be used, for 
example, in the form of a three year moving average to minimize the economy 

influence. 



The data also suggest that the time for more vigorous school placement effort 
is when there is a down turn in the economy. Unless special efforts are made 
many graduates are permanently lost to the fields for which trained because 
once they enter unrelated fields only a small percentage return to related 

occupations. 
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RELATEDNESS OF FI RiT JOB TC 
THE OCCUPATION STUDIED IN F 
ANALYSIS BY UNEMPLOYMENT RP 



FIGURE 2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
AND RELATEDNESS OF FIRST JOB TO TRAINING 
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HOW DOES THE ECONOMY LEVEL INFLUENCE THE PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES WHO 
ENTER THE FIELD FOR WHICH TRAINED AS OPPOSED TO THE PERCENTAGE WHO 
ENTER UNRELATED FIELDS? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK DATA ON THIS QUESTION 
COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

•FINDINGS: Figure 3 shows the relationship between rate of unemployment 

and the percentage of graduates placed in the occupation studied and in 
completely unrelateo occupations for both New York and the United States* 

The United States trends are clear-cut. The percentage placed in the 
occupation for which trained decreases as unemployment increases, whereas, 
the percentage olaced in completely unrelated occupations increases as 
unemployment increases. 

The New York trends are mixed, and not wholly in agreement with the 
United States trends. The probable reason for this disagreement is that 
the influence of economy levels is being distended by more basic trends 
in the New York data, namely, a decrease in the percentage of graduates who 
enter the occupations for which trained and an increase in the percentage 
who enter completely unrelated occupations. (See Table 23.) This ex- 
planation would account for the smaller percentage of 1962 New York 
graduates entering the occupation for which trained than 1958 New York 
graduates despite the higher economy level of 1962. 

• COMMENT: It is quite possible that the limited New York sample of eight 

schools gives a misrepresentat ive reading on the anticipated relationship 
in New York between the unemployment rate and the two kinds of relatedness 
percentages. The data in Figures 2 and 3 do not disagree with the general 
principal that job-to-training relatedness suffers with increased general 

unemployment. 
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PLACEMENT IN THE TRADE STUDIED 
AND COMPLETELY UNRELATED TRADE 
ANALYSIS BY UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 



FIGURE 3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 
PLACED IN THE TRADE STUDIED AND IN COMPLETELY UNRELATED TRADES 
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WHAT REASONS 00 NEW YORK GRADUATES GIVE FOR NOT GETTING THEIR FIRST 
FULL-TIME JOB IN THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED? ARE THERE ANY TRENDS 
AMONG THE REASONS GIVEN? HOW DOES THE NEW YORK DATA COMPARE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES DATA ON THESE QUESTIONS? 

• FINDINGS: Tabic 27 presents the data for graduates who sought for and 

found full-time work after high school. The combined data for the three 
class years indicates that 31 percent could not find a job in the 
occupation for which they were trained, 28 percent reported they preferred 
another line of work, and 1A percent reported they were not accepted into 
apprenticeship programs. 

The small number of New York cases in the cells describing reasons given 
by class year makes it inadvisable to place any trend interpretation on 
the data. In general, the New York data conforms to the United States 
data, for the combined class years. Fewer New York graduates report "no 
job available" as their reason for not getting their first job in the 
occupation for which trained. 



• COMMENT: When 31 percent of those who did not get their first job in 

the occupation for which trained report as the reason "no job available", 
that is evidence of either (1) poor placement efforts by schools or 
other servicing organizations, or (2) the absence of job opportunity in 
the occupations for which vocational graduates are being trained. The 
former is more suspect since the percentage who so reported was about 
the same in the boom year of 1953 as it was in the recession year of 1958. 



What is the significance of 28 percent of the graduates who decided upon 
graduation that they liked other work better than the occupation for which 
trained? How flexible are the schools when a student wants to change his 
occupational choice while in school? 
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REASON FOR NOT GETTING FIRST 
JOB IN HS OCCUPATION STUDIED 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEARS 

)) 



TABLE 27. REASONS FOR NOT GETTING FIRST JOB IN OCCUPATION STUDIED: ANALYSIS 

BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE 
CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 



Reason Given For Not Getting 
First Job in Trade Studied 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


i 


No job available in trade 


NY 


12 


30.8 


17 


.32 • 1 


19 


p-i 


50 


30.9 


US 


mo II 


28.8 i 


| 204 


39. ‘i 


243 


36.4 


554 


35.6 


Decided I liked other work better 


8 


*20.5 


l 10 


<T* 

• 

OO 


28 


41.2 

Y<- t 


46 


28.4 


ill® 


$28, Oj 


} 1 27 


m ' i 

24.6 1 


175 ; 


y 26.2 


406 


! 26.1 


Not accepted as apprentice 


7 


v 17 - 9 ! 


| 12 


2S-.6 


A 


5.9 


23 


14.2 




|«9| 




y io.oj 


65 


!' 9.7 


161 


10.4 


Insufficient pay 


i 


2.6 


i 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


SMI 


.|;;3 : 5j 


j 10 


if 1.9 




1 .6 


34 


2.2 


Other than above 


ii 


28.2 


13 


24.5 


17 


25.0 


41 


25.3 


iloil 


ISB-7 


| 1241 


24.1 


;173 |im 


, 25.9 ! 


400 


25.8 



T N.Y. > U.S. by f5% A U.S. > N.Y. %5% 
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WHAT OPINION DO NEW YORK GRADUATES HAVE ON HOW WELL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
PREPARED THEM TO ENTER THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED? DOES CLASS 
YEAR DATA SUGGEST A TREND IN OPINIONS EXPRESSED? HOW DOES NEW YORK 
COMPARE WITH UNITED STATES ON THIS QUESTION? 

• FINDINGS: Table 28 shows that New York graduates, like the United States 

vocational graduates, have a high regard for the vocational training re- 
ceived. For the combined class years, *»5 percent reported they were ex- 
ceptionally well prepared, *»8 percent said they were well prepared on the 
whole, and only 6.5 percent regarded themselves as poorly prepared. 

The weighted mean at the bottom of the table gives a single score for each 
class year, with a range from 3 (exceptionally prepared) to l (poorly 
prepared). The means do not indicate a consistent trend in either direction 

The New York - United States differences are small, but favor the 
United States graduates. The weighted means are consistently in favor of 

the United States graduates. 

• COMMENT: Two things need to be emphasized: (l) the graduates in question 

are those who entered the occupation for which trained. Whether those who 
entered slightly related or unrelated occupations had the same high regard 
is questionable, (2) the high regard expressed does not mean graduates are 
without criticism of their training. Unfortunately, few United States 
schools make any systematic effort to solicit opinions from graduates. A 
factor may be reluctance to expose themselves to criticism. If so, this is 
regrettable. Data of the kind shown in Table 28 reflect the basic good 
will that graduates have toward their schools. That is all the more reason 
why the opinions of graduates should be solicited for the improvement of 

vocational education. 



ADEQUACY OF TRAINING IN H.S. 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEARS 



TABLE 28. ADEQUACY OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS 

OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES 
WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK IN THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



How Weil Did Vocational Course 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


Prepare You For Job in Trade? 


N 


% 


N ! 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Exceptionally well prepared 


NY 


27 


50.0 


26 


A2.6 


38 


65.2 


91 


J±±- 


US 


236 


52.9 


222 


48.9 


383 


69.7 


841 


"50.4 


Weil prepared on the whole 


22 


40.7 


29 


67.5 


44 


52.4 


96 


48.0 


191 


42.8 


2V! 


66.5 


365 


*67.6 


767 


65.9 


Poorly prepared 


5 


“TT 


6 


9.8 


2 


2.4 


13 


6.5 


!»: : 


4.3 


21 


6.6 


N:22 ^ 


2.9 


62 


3.7 


Weighted Mean 


2. 


41 


2. 


33 


2.63 


2. 


39 


#jf2.69>-«i 


L|£§p:; 2 * 44b 


iiljtt2.67 


2.67 



:/ 



A 



Consistent increase 



Tn.Y. > U.S. ?5% Au.$.> N.Y. by f5* 
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HOW COMPARABLE ARE SCHOOL TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT TO WHAT GRADUATES FIND ON 
THE JOB WHEN THEY ENTER THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED? WHERE THE 
REPORTED DIFFERENCE IS GREAT, HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO LEARN THAT WHICH 
WAS DIFFERENT? HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES ON THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

• FINDINGS: Table 29 indicates that about 50 percent of the combined 
graduates found the tools and equipment on their first job almost identical 
to what they had in school. Another AO percent reported there was little 
real difference. Only II percent felt there was a substantial difference. 
Notice the close agreement between New York and United States data. 

Of the 11 percent who reported a substantial difference, about 69 percent 
reported that it took from a few weeks to less than three months to learn 
or relearn what was so very much different. Clearly New York students are 
not being handicapped by a lack of comparability of tools and equipment. 

The small number of New York cases in Table 29 is vindicated by the 
essential agreement with the United States data. 

•COMMENT: The desire for modern tools and equipment in vocational 

programs is understandable. So is the desire for tools and equipment com- 
parable to what is found in industry. The relatively little time graduates 
require to learn or relearn what is not comparable makes one wonder whether 
comparability is so all-important. What are the nard arguments for a hardwa 
race to keep up with industry? (Admittedly, the story may be different for 
different occupations. But even in a new comer occuoational field such as 
data processing, would one want to argue that schools must have the latest 
computer to teach the fundamentals?) 
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TABLE 29 TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT COMPARABILITY: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF 

NUMER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO 
WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK INTO THE SAME OR A HIGHLY RELATED OCCUPATION 
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i > HOW COMPARABLE ARE SCHOOL WORK METHODS TO WHAT GRADUATES FIND ON THE JOB 

WHEN THEY ENTER THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED? WHERE THE REPORTED 
DIFFERENCE IS GREAT, HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO LEARN THAT WHICH WAS 
DIFFERENT? HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH UNITED STATES ON THESE QUESTIONS? 

•FINDINGS: Table 30 indicates that about 29 percent of the combined graduates 

found the work methods on the first job almost identical to those used in 
school. Another k9 percent reported little real difference. About 22 percent 
said the work methods were very much different. This is twice the percentage 
of graduates who reported tools and equipment very much different. The 
New York data is remarkably similar to the United States data. 

Of the 22 percent who reported work procedures to be very much different on 
the first job, about 63 percent claimed it took from a few weeks to less 
• than three months to learn the new procedures. It should be noted that the 
percentages in the lower table reflect a small number of cases. Nevertheless, 
there is essential agreement with the United States data which is based on 

ji 

a greater number of cases. 

•COMMENT: It is to be expected that work methods used in schools will differ 

from those used on the job more than will tools and equipment. Employer 
concern for maximizinq productivity is undoubtedly a factor in producing 
differences in work methods. However, it is the lack of real difference that 
is impressive. One can say, generally, that the schools are doing a good job 
in matching their shop work procedures to those used in comparable occupations 
in industry. 

That there is room for improvement is also clear. The fact that 22 percent 
do find work procedures in school and on the job very much different can not 
be ignored. A fourth of those who do find this magnitude of difference are 
taking in excess of six months to learn the new methods on the job. No doubt, 
some of this relearning and new learning could be reduced if schools made a 
greater effort to employ comparable work methods in all vocational courses. 

The learning process itself may require a degree of lack of comparability. 
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WORK METHODS COMPARABILITY 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAR 



TABLE 30. WORK METHOD COMPARABILITY: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO 
WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK INTO THE SAME OR A HIGHLY RELATED OCCUPATION 
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HOW COMPARABLE ARE SCHOOL WORK MATERIALS TO WHAT GRADUATES FIND ON THE 
JOB WHEN THEY ENTER THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED. WHERE THE REPORTED 
DIFFERENCE IS GREAT, HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO LEARN THAT WHICH WAS 
DIFFERENT? HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH UNITED STATES ON THESE QUESTIONS? 

• FINDINGS: Table 31 indicates that about A6 percent of the combined graduates 

found the work materials used on their first job almost identical to what 
they had in school. Another 37 percent reported little real difference. Only 
17 percent felt there was a substantial difference. This is less than the 
22 percent who reported substantial differences in work methods and more than 
the l l percent who reported such differences for tools and equipment. Again, 
the New York data agrees with the United States data. 



The lower portion of the table indicates that 65 percent of those who did 
report a great difference in work materials used in school and on the job 
learned to make up the difference in less than three months, and most of 
these required only a few weeks to make the transition to new materials. 



•COMMENT: The analysis presented in Tables 29, 30 and 31 do not, of course, 

take into account the differences one would find in specific vocational 
courses. Undoubtedly, the picture presented in these tables will vary some- 
what with different occupations. It would be more useful if we knew what the 
comparability of tools and equipment, work methods and work materials was for the 
different vocational courses. Then, we would know more specifically where 
there is a problem and the magnitude of the problem. Such diagnostic analysis 
could be the starting point for remedial actions where serious comparability 

problems exist. 
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WORK MATERIAL COMPARAB I L I TV 
ANALYSIS BY GRADUATION YEAF 



TABLE 31. WORK MATERIALS COMPARABILITY: ANALYSIS BY CLASS YEAR IN TERMS OF 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE FOR EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY, BASED ON GRADUATES 
WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK INTO THE SAME OR HIGHLY RELATED OCCUPATION 
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HOW DO THE VOCATIONAL GRADUATES OF COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
COMPARE IN TERMS OF FIRST JOB STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS? HOW DOES THE 

NEW YORK DATA ON THIS QUESTION COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

% 

•FINDINGS: Table 32 reveals that the vocational school graduates began 

their first job with slightly higher hourly earnings than vocational 
graduates from comprehensive schools in two of the three class years. 

The 1953 mean value for vocational graduates from comprehensive schools 
is based on a relatively small number of cases, and was distended upward 
by number of graduates with higher starting hourly earnings. With a 
larger sample, the 1953 mean hourly earnings for comprehensive school 
vocational graduates would undoubtedly be lower. 

The lack of consistent and substantial differences in favor of either school 
negates a firm conclusion. However, the data do suggest that vocational 
school graduates start with slightly higher hourly earnings than do voca- 
tional graduates from comprehensive schools. This interpretation is con- 
sistent with the United States data which shows the vocational school 
graduates consistently starting at a higher hourly rate than comprehensive 
school vocational graduates. 

Notice, incidentally, that the New York starting hourly rates are, with one 
exception, consistently higher than the United States starting hourly rates. 

•COMMENT: What is lacking is a good explanation of why graduates of vocational 

schobls start out with higher hourly rates than vocational graduates of 
comprehensive schools. Possible explanations include differences in type 
of courses offered, in employer receptivity to graduates, or in quality of 
graduates turned out. A more intensive study would be required to establish 
an explanation backed by data rather than conjecture. 



STARTING WAGES: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 






TABLE 32. STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

IN TERMS OF CLASS YEAR MEANS, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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HOW DO NEW YORK VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES COMPARE IN TERMS OF 
STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS ON THEIR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 

IS THE NEW YORK DATA CONSISTENT WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

FINDINGS: Table 33 provides the comparison data and gives a mixed picture. 

Both New York and United States 1953 academic graduates had impressively 
higher starting hourly rates than did vocational graduates. For the 1958 
graduates who entered a recession economy, the New York and United States 
findings are inconsistent. New York academics started at three cents an 
hour more than New York vocationals, whereas, the reverse was the case for 

the United States data. For the 1962 graduates, both New York and 

United States vocationals started at higher hourly rates than the academics. 
What conclusion can be drawn? The admittedly tentative conclusion is this: 
The data represent a trend in which vocational graduates have come from be- 
hind, caught up with, and then surpassed the academic graduates in first 
job hourly earnings. It would take another data point for 1967 graduates to 

check the interpretation. 

•COMMENT: If the above interpretation is correct, then the vocational gradu 

ate has a head start on the noncollege bound academic graduate in terms of 
accumulated total earnings. It takes a relatively small hourly rate differ- 
ence to generate an impressive year-end difference. A difference of ten 
cents an hour amounts to $208 at the end of a year. 
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STARTING WAGES: FIRST JOB 

ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
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TABLE 33. STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 

IN TERMS OF CLASS YEAR MEANS, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO. WORK, , 
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HOW DO THE STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS REPORTEO BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES WHOSE 
FIRST JOB WAS THE SAME AS OR HIGHLY RELATED TO THE OCCUPATION STUDIED 
COMPARE WITH THE EARNINGS OF GRADUATES WHO WENT INTO UNRELATED OR ONLY 
SLIGHTLY RELATED OCCUPATIONS? HOW DOES NEW YORK COMPARE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES ON THIS QUESTION? 

• FINDINGS: Table 34 gives the mean starting hourly earnings for the two 
groups of graduates for each class year separately and for the combined 
class years. There is a difference of 21, M and 12 cents an hour in 
favor of those who entered completely unrelated or only slightly related 
occupations for the class years of 1953, 1958 and 1962. The trend suggests 
that the gap is being closed, but the difference still favors those who do 
not go into the occupation for which trained or highly related occupations. 

For the combined graduates, the difference is 16 cents per hour, or about 
$28.00 per month or about $332.00 per year, assuming no change in earnings. 
Thus, the small hourly difference does amount to a substantial difference 
at the end of the year. 

• COMMENT: The finding that the vocational graduates who enter the same or 

highly related occupations for which trained earn less to start than those 
who do not enter the field for which trained can not be used as an argument 
against the view that a high degree of job-to-training relatedness is de- 
sirable. There are other factors that must be considered, such as earnings 
progression over the years and personal job satisfaction. These will be 
looked at in later analyses (Tables 47 and 50). 

Also, the lower starting earnings of those who enter the fields for which 
trained may be caused by the relatively low apprenticeship rates in certain 
trades. 



STARTING WAGE: FIRST JOB 
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TABLE 34 STARTING HOURLY EARNINGS ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF RELATEDNESS 

TO HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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HOW DO THE VOCATIONAL GRADUATES OF COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
COMPARE IN TERMS OF SELF-RATED JOB SATISFACTION WITH THE FIRST JOB HELD? 

HOW DOES THE NEW YORK DATA ON THIS QUESTION COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

DATA? 

• FINDINGS: Graduates rated their job satisfaction on a four point scale: 

4-very satisfied, 3-satisfied, 2-dissat isf ied and l-very disssat isf ied. 
Table 35 shows no consistent or substantial differences in mean job 
satisfaction between the graduates of the two types of schools. Con- 
clus.on: In New York, the job satisfaction reported by a vocational 
graduate for his first full-time job is unrelated to the type of schoel 
attended. 

The United States data supports the conclusion drawn from the New York 
data. Although the differences favor the vocational school graduates, they 
are not impressive. One would not want to say, on the basis of Table 35, 
that vocational school graduates enjoy greater job satisfaction on their 
first job than do comprehensive school vocational graduates. 

•COMMENT: The satisfaction vocational graduates experience from their work 

is probably little, if at all, related to the type of school attended. 

Job satisfaction is more likely to be related to characteristics of the 
individual graduate and his work situation. 
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TABLE 35 SATISFACTION RATING ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL IN TERMS 

OF CLASS YEAR MEANS, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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HOW DO NEW YORK VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES COMPARE IN TERMS OF 
REPORTED JOB SATISFACTION FOR THE FIRST FULL-TIME JOB HELD? IS THE 
NEW YORK DATA CONSISTENT WITH THE UNITED STATES DATA? 

• FINDINGS: Table 36 shows the comparison data between a 1J_ vocational and 

academic graduates, whereas Table 37 comoares vocational and academic 
from the same comprehensive schools. The general conclusion from both 
tables is the same, namely, vocational graduates report consistently and 
substantially greater job satisfaction with their first job than do academic 
graduates who went to work after high school graduation. The conclusion is 
supported by the United States data in both tables. It is, therefore, not 

peculiar to New York. 

• COMMENT: Why do vocational graduates experience or report greater job 

satisfaction than academic graduates who go directly to work after high 
school? The study has no data-supported answer. There are many plausible 
hypothesis. Vocational may have a lower level of aspiration, and, there- 
fore, find their work more satisfying. Vocationals may be involved in more 
ski l l -demanding work than academics, and, therefore, experience greater 
satisfaction. These are not explanations. They are educated guesses, and 
the reader may have more plausible ones. The question, however, is an im- 
portant one. Only half of all academic program graduates in the United States 
attend college. Almost all of the balance go directly to work. Why they 
should experience less job satisfaction than vocational graduates may have 
worth-while implications for United States secondary education. 



SATISFACTION: THE FIRST JOB 
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TABLE 36. SATISFACTION RATING ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE IN 

TERMS OF CLASS YEAR MEANS, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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TABLE 37. SATISFACTION RATING ON FIRST JOB: ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL GRADUATE, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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WHAT DEGREE OF JOB SATISFACTION IS REPORTED BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES WHO 
ENTER THE OCCUPATION FOR WHICH TRAINED OR A HIGHLY RELATED OCCUPATION? 

HOW DOES THIS COMPARE WITH JOB SATISFACTION REPORTED BY THOSE WHO ENTER 
SLIGHTLY RELATED OR COMPLETELY UNRELATED OCCUPATIONS? HOW DOES 
NEW YORK AND UNITED STATES DATA ON THESE QUESTIONS COMPARE? 

•FINDINGS: Table 38 tells the story for the three class years separately 

and combined. For each class year, the mean job satisfaction of those in 
the same or highly related occupation was greater than the mean job 
satisfaction of those in slightly related or completely unrelated occupa- 
tions. Furthermore, the New York data agrees with the United States data. 

The consistency is impressive. Graduates who take their first full-time 
job in occupations for which trained or highly related occupations report 
greater job satisfaction than those who enter only slightly related or 
completely unrelated occupations. 

• COMMENT: Here for the first time we have some independent evidence to 

support the argument that it is desirable for graduates to enter occupations 
the same or highly related to the occupations for which trained. They ex- 
perience greater job satisfaction. There remain other aspects which also 
have to be looked at. Do they also experience greater employment security? 
Greater employer stability? Greater earnings? Greater earnings progression? 
Does their job satisfaction remain high if they stay with occupations the 
same or highly related to training? Subsequent analyses will examine these 
questions. 






SATISFACTION: FIRST JC 

ANALYSIS BY JOB-TRAININ 



TABLE 38. SATISFACTION RATING ON FIRST JOB : ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF RELATEDNESS TO 

HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING, BASED ON GRADUATES WHO WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK 
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Consistent trend for all years 
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